APPENDIX IV

figures are over life size. In the fresco at Lincoln's Inn they are even larger.
Distemper, glue colour or some kind of tempera or emulsion were fre-
quently used by the Venetians, but as far as is known not by English
painters in the eighteenth century, and in this practice he was reviving old
traditions.

Watts evidently regarded fresco as an almost flat convention of sil-
houettes. In his evidence before the Commission in London, in 1863, he
recommended the students should make copies of Flaxman's outline
engravings^and colour them and he described his own fresco at Lincoln's
Inn as an attempt at flat monumental painting.

Chiaroscuro, or the conventional use of gradations of light and shade, is
not suitable for true fresco, but possible in Watts's compromise with
distemper, which was overpainted with oils. In Tales from Boccaccio the
chiaroscuro is coloured and depends on rather violently contrasted masses
of yellow and blue, but the figures are almost flat, with sharp silhouettes.
The effect is crude except at a great distance. It is the kind of painting
which depends very much on its situation. Large mural decorations in oil
are not only difficult to keep stretched on their canvases, but are also apt
to shine when light is reflected on their varnished surfaces. On the other
hand, oil on canvas probably resists the damp of the English climate better
than paintings on walls. If the effect of Tales from Boccaccio is rather obvious
it must be remembered that this kind of painting was intended to be like
martial music.

Later Watts came under the influence of Titian and Tintoretto, though
he always disapproved of Tintoretto's force. Watts's oil paintings were
built up on underpainting; colour was gradually added or, if the colour
or tone became too dark, or raw, it was lightened and heightened into
form by scumblings of white for which he sometimes used tempera. He
also appears to have glazed with water-colour, subsequently fixing the
tint with his vehicle. In later work he used petroleum, and as little linseed
oil as possible, his paint being ground very stiff.

Watts refers to fresco painting as a manly style, meaning that, as altera-
tions were difficult, the artist must paint directly and make up his mind.
In Venetian oil painting, however, alterations were possible, When
painting his late pictures he adopted a technical departure of his own,
scumbling more than he glazed and by dragging his large horn palette
knife on the surface of rather coarse canvases, got a broken touch.

'But in the Venetian method of painting the medium was used more
transparently. Warm and cold colours were laid over one another, half
covering the under-layer. Greys were painted by passing white over dark,
or glazing lights. The handling and brush work was really in the under-